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ANTHONY BENEZET. 


Eclectic Review vs. Roberts Vaux. 


The sixth article in the Eclectic Re- 
view (of London) for October, 1818, is a 
review of the English edition of Memoirs 
of the Life of Anthony Benezet, by Ro- 
berts Vaux. 

The article contains much praise of 
Benezet, and some commendation of his 
biographer. We extract a part that is 
of a different character. 


“We are, however, sorry to find in Bene- 
zet’s biographer, a weak and overweening 
disposition to make~ both things and persons 
subservient to the exaltation of his subject, 
manifesting itself throughout his work, some- 
times very absurdly; but in the portion at 
which we have now arrived, this disposition 
1s exemplified in a way not at all creditable 
to his fairness—we had almost said, his ve- 
racity. Our readers will probably recollect 
that interesting part of Mr. Clarkson’s History 
of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, where 
he describes the manner in which he was first 
induced to enter upon that task of scarcely 
paralleled difficulty and hardihood, which he 
so nobly laboured and so gluriously achieved. 
Clarkson’s mind was directed to the subject 
by a university thesis, and his feelings were 
gradually and by various means awakened 
and stimulated to a keen and ardent sympa- 
thy in the sufferings of the enslaved African. 
While meditating at the outset on the sub- 
ject, with a mere view to the composition of 
4 Latin dissertation on the unlawfulness of 
slavery, he found himself very scantily stored 
with facts and illustrations, and was 


‘at a loss what authors to consult respecting 

i, “when going by accident,” says he, “into 

4 friend’s house, I took up a newspaper, then 
Vou. I. 


| authorities. 
| * by means of it, a knowledge of, and gained 








lying on the table; one of the articles which 
attracted my notice, was an advertisement of 
Anthony Benezet’s Historical Account of Gui- 
nea. I soon left my friend and his paper, and 
to lose no time, hastened to London to buy 
it. In this precious book I found almost all 
1 wanted.”* 

‘The information furnished by Benezet’s 
book encouraged him to complete his essay, 
which was rewarded with the first prize ; and 


from that moment Clarkson’s mind became 


interested with the great subject of the abo- 
lition !’—Vaux, pp. 35, 36. 


‘**‘ This passage is so constructed as to con- 
vey an altogether incorrect notion of the real 
state of the case, and the extract from Mr. 
Clarkson’s book is mutilated for the purpose 
of assisting the erroneous impression. It has 
evidently been Mr. Vaux’s intention, to give 
to Benezet the credit of exciting and inform- 
ing the zeal and the genius of Clarkson, by 
communicating to him nearly all the know- 
ledge necessary to complete his thesis, and 
to gain the prize; whereas, the very next 
sentence, as it stands in Mr. Clarkson’s book, 
explains the nature of the assistance afforded, 
and limits it to little more than a reference to 
‘1 obtained,’ says Mr. Clarkson, 


access to, the great authorities of Adanson, 
Moore, Barbot, Smith, Bosman, and others.’ 
In addition to this, the whole tenor of Mr. 
Vaux’s representation, as it stands in this Me- 
moir, tends to make it appear, that but for 
Benezet, the heroic devotedness of Clarkson 
would have been lost to Africa and the world; 
while the impression produced upon our 
mind by Mr. C.’s account is, that the strong 
workings of his own mind, aided by some ex- 
ternal circumstances, had already given the 
impulse, and that the pamphlet in question 
was only instrumental in giving it assistance 
and direction.” 








‘* Vide Clarkson’s History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade.’ 
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To be noticed in any way by those | 


awful high priests of literature, the Bri- 
tish Reviewers, is certainly an honour 
for which every American author should 
be humbly thankful, and in return for 
which his countrymen are perhaps bound 
in strict justice to submit in silence to 
any misrepresentations of his book, or 
any attacks upon his character, with 


which they may choose to allay their’ 


condescension. But in consideration of 
the unpolished state of society here, we 
hope we may be excused for making an 
appeal to the mercy of the judges, and 
submissively deprecating their wrath. 

A few years ago, we should have suffi- 
ciently accounted for such an attack, 
from the circumstance of the writer’s 
being an American; but of late, from 
some cause or other, we are consider- 
ed with less contempt by the British 
public, whether as soldiers, sailors or au- 
thors. Some remains, however, of the 
indisposition to allow any merit to any 
one on this side the water, yet exist ; 
and notwithstanding all that has been 
said of the national vanity of Americans, 
there is no country in which this quality 
is greater than in England, and no one 
in which it has been flattered by so much 
egregious misrepresentation and palpa- 
ble falsehood. We allude to the public 
and official account of battles, and are 
far from retorting the rudeness of the 
reviewers, by applying this language to 
them. 

The fear lest Benezet should take 
from Mr. Clarkson any portion of the ho- 
nour that his labours have gained him, 
together with the wish of being smart 
upon the biographer and displaying the 

ertness that is natural to reviewers, has 
ed them to the assertion which was use- 
less as respects the great English phi- 
Janthropist, and unfair and unfounded 
as it regards Mr. Vaux. 

We are sure that the Review will pro- 
duce no unfavourable impressions upon 
persons in this city. ‘Those who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Vaux, are perfectly 
satisfied that he would disdain the con- 
duct of which he is accused; but it may 
be well to give a short statement of facts 
for the information of strangers, 

Mr. Vaux had observed with regret, 
that the contemporaries of Benezet were 
rapidly passing’ to the grave, and that 
with them was departing all the private 
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history of those modest yet fervent la- 
bours, which contributed so much to the 
creat cause of humanity, but which were 
known in public, only by their effects. 
Unwilling that virtue should lose the re- 
ward of public esteem, and that the ex- 
ample of so much goodness should not 
operate upon others, he determined to 
do what could yet be done, to preserve 
some “memoirs” of a life that had been 
consecrated to the service of God by 
doing good to man. In this endeavour, 
he laboured under many disadvantages, 
Benezet died before he was born, and 
many who could have given the best in- 
formation concerning him, have long ago 


has been a carelessness that is unac- 
countable in regard to the preservation 
of fects relating to him. Mr. Vaux has 
nevertheless produced a book which can 
be read without great interest, only by 
those who are indifferent to the suffer- 
ings and cold to the improvement of 
mankind. The disposition of the au- 
thor’s share of the profits of the book, is 
particularly pleasing; it will be added 
to the funds of a school, established by 
Benezet, for the free instruction of Afn- 
cans. 

Some of these facts we derive from 
the advantage of a personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Vaux, and the last from 
his bookseller. 

In order to show whether Mr. Vaux 
intended to bestow any undue praise 
upon Benezet, at the expense of Mr. 
Clarkson, we quote that part of his note 
which the reviewer omitted. I[t is ap- 
pended to a notice of “An Historical 
Account of Guinea, &c.” 


* The influence of this work, in giving an 
impulse to the mind of the indefatigable and 
benevolent Thomas Clarkson, whose exertions 
contributed so much toward bringing about 
the abolition of the slave trade by the British 
parliament, is certainly remarkable. In the 
year 1785, Dr. Peckard, vice chancellor of 
the university of Cambridge, proposed the 
following question for a Latin dissertation, to 
the senior bachelors of arts, of whom Clark- 
son was one, viz. Anne liceat invitos in servilu- 
tem dare?* Having in the former year gained 
a prize for the best Latin dissertation, he re- 
solved to endeavour to maintain the classical 
reputation he had acquired by applying him- 
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* Is it right to make slaves of others agains’ 
their will ? 


passed to another scene of being. There 
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self to the subject, but it was one with which 
he was by no means familiar, and he was at a 
loss what: authors to consult respecting it, 
“when going by accident,” &c. 


Whether the assertion that the work 
had an influence in giving an impulse 
to the mind of Clarkson, can be airly 
construed so as to deserve the charge 
made by the reviewer—and to which of 
the parties the reproach of a “want of 
fairness and veracity” belongs, we will 
now leave to him and the public to 
judge. 








Public Affairs. 





Pennsylvania Legislature 


TITLES OF THE PUBLIC ACTS 
Passed at the Session of 1818-19. 


An act to repeal the third section of an act 
making further provision for the support of 
the board of wardens for the port of Phila- 
delphia. 

An act authorizing the governor to appoint 
commissioners to lay out a state road from 
Waynesburgh in Greene county, to intersect 
the Brownsville and Somerset turnpike road, 
at or near Connellsville in Fayette county. 

An act to provide for the more speedy pub- 
lication and distribution of the laws of this 
commonwealth. 

An act relative to escheated estates. 

An act more effectually to prevent the sell- 
ing of liquors by less measure than a quart 
without license, in the city and county of 
Philadelphia. 

An act to authorize the governor to appoint 
commissioners to lay out a state road from 
the town of Kittaning, in a direction to the 
mouth of Anderson’s creek. 

A supplement to an act, entitled, an act re- 
gulating banks. 

A supplement to an act providing for the 
erection of a state capitol. ; 

An act authorizing the governor to incor- 
porate the Beaver Canal Company. 

An act to authorize and require the auditor 
general to settle and adjust the accounts of 
the several brigade inspectors within this 
commonwealth. 

An act to prevent the imprisonment of fe- 
males for debt. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act to 
provide for the erection of a state peniten- 
uary on the public land adjoining the town of 
Allegheny, opposite Pittsburg, and for other 
purposes. 

An act to limit the time of appeal in cases 
of divorce, and of the settlement of the ac- 


counts of guardians, executors and adminis- 
lwators. 
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An act incorporating the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

An act for the relief of the widow and 
heirs of James Carson, deceased, late recor- 
der of deeds for the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

An act relative to habitual drunkards. 

An act incorporating the Philadelphia Say- 
ing Fund Society. 

An act directing the county commissioners 
to transmit copies of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the counties respectively, for the 
use of the legislature. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act 
concerning strays. 

An act to provide for exploring a route for 
opening a state road to commence at the end 
of the permanent bridge over the river Sus- 
quehanna, at the falls of Nescopeck in the 
county of Luzerne, to Orwigsburg in the 
county of Schuylkill. 

An act to authorize the governor to incor- 
porate the president, managers and company 
of the Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike 
road. 

An act to reannex part of Mifflin county to 
the county of Union. 

An act authorizing the governor to appoint 
commissioners for the purpose of laying out 
certain state roads therein mentioned. 

An act to incorporate that part of the town- 
ship of the Northern Liberties lying between 
the middle of Sixth street and the river Dela- 
ware, and between Vine street and Cohock- 
sink creek. 

An act authorizing the governor to appoint 
commissioners for the purpose of laying out 
a state road from the town of Kittaning to the 
state line, in a direction to the village of Ha- 
milton, in the township-of Olian, in the state 
of New York, and also from Milesburg in 
Centre county, to Clarion river in Jefferson 
county. 

An act for the organization of volunteers. 

An act regulating the size of the bushel 
used for measuring lime in certain counties 
therein mentioned. 

An act for the relief of Dickinson College. 

An act to incorporate the indigent widows 
and single women’s society of Philadelphia. 

A further supplement to an act, entitled, 
an act to regulate the fisheries on the river 
Delaware, and for other purposes, passed the 
8th day of February, 1804. 

An act to prevent the removal of flag staffs, 
beacons or buoys, in any of the navigable 
streams in this commonwealth. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act 
to provide for the education of children at 
public expense within the city and county of 
Philadelphia. 

An act to vest a certain burying ground in 
the Board of Health, and to provide for re- 
gistering the birth of children in the city of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity. 

An act to incorporate the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for promoting agriculture. 
A supplement to the act, entitled, an act 
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An act relative to paupers. 
An act regulating banks. 
An act authorizing the governor to procure 
on loan a certain sum therein mentioned. 

An act to provide for repairing the piers 
near Gloucester point. 

An act regulating suits on promissory notes, 
and for taking stock in execution. 

A supplement to an act, entitled, an act re- 
gulating banks. 

An act to prevent the coroner of Philadel- 
phia county from holding inquests in certain 
cases, and for other purposes. 


MONIES COINED AT MEXICO. 








An act to authorize the governor to incor- 
porate a company to make a lock navigation 
on the west branch of the river Schuylkill. 

An act supplementary to an act, entitled, 
an act to incorporate the Union Canal com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. , 

An act to regulate the compensation of the 
commissioners, to alter the time of appoint- 
ing a treasurer for the county of Philadelphia, 
and for other purposes. 

An act relative to the repairing of bridges 
and the collection of exempt fines within the 
city and county of Philadelphia. 


Statistics. 
[TRANSLATED FOR THE FEDERAL REPUBLICAN AND BALTIMORE TELEGRAPH, FROM HAVANA FAPERS. | 


STATEMENT OF MONIES 


Coined at the Royal Mexican Mint, with the stamp of Ferdinand the Seventh, 
in the year 1818, in Gold and Silver. 





MONTHS. IN GOLD. IN SILVER, TOTAL. 
January $ 409,624 00 $ 409,624 00 
February 827,671 25 827,671 25 
March 767,782 00 767,782 00 
April 1,022,715 00 1,022,715 00 
May 1,074,226 00 1,074,226 00 
June 604,149 18 604,149 18 
July 973,041 00 973,041 00 
August 819,080 00 819,080 00 
September 767,811 00 767,811 00 
October 1,037,647 124 1,037,647 125 
November 1,024,557 00 1,024,557 00 
December $ 533,921 1,524,684 374 2,057,985 373 











% 533,921 


10,852,787 93 





11,386,288 93 





TABLE OF MONIES 


Coined at the Mint of Mexico, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, in the years 1811 
to 1818, inclusive. 





COPPER, TOTAL. 


YEARS. GOLD. SILVER. 
1811 % 1,085,263 75 8,956,432 24 10,041,696 09 
1812 331,646 00 4,027,620 09 4,409,266 09 


1813 6,133,983 75 


6,133,983 77 

















1814 618,069 00 6,902,481 53 103,555 00 7,624,105 13 
1815 486,464 03 6,454,799 63 101,556 62 7,042,620 28 ~ 
1816 960,393 00 8,315,616 04 125,281 74 9,401,290 78 
1817 854,942 00 7,994,951 00 8,849,893 00 
1818 533,921 00 10,852,787 93 11,386,288 93 
8 years. % 4,870,698 78 59,638,672 11 330,393 36 64,889,144 07 








In the year 1817,the number of births 
at St. Petersburgh was 8303; deaths 
9256; marriages 1626. Among the 
deaths were 112 drowned, 16 suicides, 
and 192 of the small-pox. 

In the course of last year no less than 
6,793,050 pens or quills were exported 
from St. Petersburgh; being thrice as 
many as in 1817. 


The whole revenue of Great Britain, 
during the year ending January 5, 1819, 
including the arrears of the malt and 
property taxes, was £53,563,967. De- 
ducting the arrears, 52,997,298, being 
an excess over the same duties for the 
year preceding, of £3,662,371, and an 
excess over the annual expenditures 0! 
about three millions. 
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ImMiscellanp. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


[Though we are not so well convinced of 
the good tendency of the Colonization So- 
ciety as is the writer of the following piece, 
and though we are afraid that the desire of 
the southern planters for the abolition of sla- 
very is less sincere and general than he seems 
to think it, we consider the essay well wor- 
thy the attention of our readers, as contain- 
ing much sound doctrine. The argument to 
prove the impolicy of permitting slavery in 
the new states, because the slaves in the older 
states would be strengthened and encour- 
aged, is one that should be much weighed by 
those who are willing to do what is expedient, 
even when it is clearly wrong.] 


From the Boston Yankee, April 8. 


Amidst the abundance of blessings that 
Heaven has so profusely poured upon this fa- 
voured soil, the joy of the patriot is checked 
by a single cause of regret and anxiety. The 
basis of republican institutions is the personal 
liberty and intelligence of the citizens; and 
while the former is secured to us by a perma- 
nent constitution, the spirit of the age has 
made every provision for the latter, by the 
multiplication of seminaries of instruction. 
The great mass of the people of the United 
States can hardly fail to be enlightened: in 
our growing settlements, large portions of an 
improving soil are set apart as permanent 
funds of instruction; and the learning of one 
age manifests itself by increasing the facili- 
ties for another. The delight which such re- 
flections scarcely fails to awaken in a pa- 
triotic bosom, is damped by the reflection, 
that one portion of the people is doomed to 
interminable and inveterate ignorance. Our 
system of slavery grows with the vital growth 
of the republic. A foreign scion ingrafted in 
our infant stock, it grows with its mother 
plant, for the richest soil which gives luxu- 
riance to the one, furnishes the other with 
equal nourishment. In the slave states, the 
increase of population is derived alike from 
the progeny of the servant and the master. 
The most luauriant fancy cannot delight itself 
in anticipating the brilliant destinies of the 
one, without the painful contrast of behold- 
ing the increasing miseries of the other. 
Whether the proportion of siaves will lessen 
or increase, we do not undertake to decide, 
though it might be feared, that as they con- 
stitute property, they will multiply rather in 
comparison with the wealth than with the po- 
pulation of a state. . 

Whatever might have been the sentiments 
of our first settlers, we believe it is now an 
opinion very generally adopted, that the ex- 
istence of slavery in a state is an evil of the 
first magnitude. Among’ slaveholders them- 
selves, we have in many instances found this 
sentiment prevailing, and expressed with a 
deep and earnest solicitude. They have con- 
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sidered the existence of slavery as an evil 
deeply to be regretted in the first instance, 
and in the second, if not eradicated, at least 
to be limited and curtailed by every possible 
expedient. One of the remedies proposed is 
to liberate the children of slaves after the at- 
tainment of a certain age; and-in the next 
place, to provide a colony for the free blacks, 
where they may form themselves into a sepa- 
rate and independent nation. We have al- 
ways understood both these projects to be 
more earnestly desired in the southern than 
in the northern states: our feelings on the 
subject being more actuated by sympathy 
and by the abstract perfection of our repub- 
lican institutions, than any immediate partici- 
pation in the danger from the evil. Partial 
and protracted as this remedy must be, we 
have nevertheless viewed it with great satis- 
faction, as tending gradually to diminish the 
comparative strength of this miserable class 
of people, and to enable the healthy branches 
of the republic to outstrip it in their growth. 
The society formed throughout the United 
States for this object, and composed of the 
most respectable names in every quarter, was 
perceived with much pleasure, and this was 
increased by the prospect of their finding no 
formidable obstacles to the prosecution of 
their design. A situation on the coast of 
Africa was thought to be within the reach of 
the society, and we; believe the report of the 
exploring-agents, sent for that special object, 
has given new confidence to that opinion.— 
Though many of our best states had slavery 
incorporated into their vital institutions, yet 
the evil in the union was only partial in its 
operation, and while the system was going on 
to lessen the magnitude of that evil, a firm 
determination was supposed every where to 
prevail in fixing limits to any further exten- 
sion. It was in this spirit, that a resolution 
was offered at the last session of Congress, on 
the application of one or two territories to be 
admitted as states of the confederation, to 
prohibit the existence of slavery in these 
states. This resolution gave rise to as much 
animated discussion, and perhaps called forth 
more angry and vindictive remarks, than any 
question since the adoption of the federal 
constitution. It met with an opposition we 
were not prepared to expect, and as yet re- 
main ignorant of those interests or feelings 
which gave rise to it. It promises to become 
a question of immense magnitude in the fu- 
ture government of the nation, and either to 
test the strength of our political union, or 
else to remove every barrier tothe unlimited 
extension of this debased class of society. 
We pretend not, at this time, to anticipate 
the result of it, but we cannot suppress the 
deep solicitude we feel to see every portion 
of the American population agree in putting 
limits to an evil big with such future mischief 
to the country. : 

There can be little doubt, we think, that 
the slave population will extend in propor- 
tion to the limits of the territory in which it 
is tolerated. The adjacent wilderness will 
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soon become peopled, and is there really a 
question among any portion of the American 
people, whether the public interest would 
not be promoted in having the whole popu- 
lation of such new states free, rather than 
having a part in bondage? If it were a ques- 
tion of interest alone, we believe public opi- 
nion even in the slave states would answer 
the question at once, and decidedly in favour 
of liberty. But is there no other considera- 
tion than one of mere policy? Is principle, is 
a regard to the character of our political in- 
stitutions nothing? We have always viewed 
with a favourable eye the proceedings of the 


' southern states in regard to their slaves. As 


the evil has been so firmly grafted on their 
political systems, we conscientiously believe 
them unable to remove it. A general eman- 
cipation of their blacks would be no less an 
evil to themselves than to their owners. It 
would give rise to a state of things which 
would endanger the order and almost the ex- 
istence of society. Even principle and a close 


regard to the dictates of duty require them }: 


to be cautious in the work of emancipation. 


but when the restriction is equally politic and | 


practicable, we think the principles of reli- 
gion, of political liberty and moral honesty, 
alike forbid in the most imperative terms any 
reluctance to adopt it. To admit slavery into 
the new states, is only to augment in the 
same proportion our whole slave population 
—to ingraft an inveterate and dangerous dis- 
ease on the vital growth of their own prospe- 
rity. Can the restriction be made without ha- 
zard to the present slave-holders? Where is 
the individual who will feel his danger from 
such a case augmented? Will his own slaves 
be kept more submissive by a knowledge 
that there is in a neighbouring state, not a 
free population determined to preserve sub- 
ordination to the laws, but a mixed popula- 
tion, one part of which is rendered ever 
watchful and insecure from the alarm excited 
by the other? Is such a restriction an act of 
injustice to the present slave-holders ?: What 
use of their property is denied, what tenure 
of its security is removed? Every thing gua- 
ranteed by the letter of the constitution, eve- 
ry thing deemed sacred by its spirit is pre- 
served inviolate. What would be taken from 
them but a chance of obtaining a greater 
price, by augmenting the competition for 
their purchase—by extending the sphere of 
their sale? Is so tremendous an evil to be in- 
grafted on this great and happy nation, an 
evil which wars with the authority of the 
Deity, and the fundamental principles of our 
government, merely to give new profits to 
the speculator in human fiesh? Will they 
complain because a new market is not open- 
ed to their unhallowed enterprise? As well 
might they complain that the government of 
France or England do not suffer them to ex- 
tend the sphere of their traffic to the markets 
of Paris or London. 

The subject we deem of more real impor- 
tance to the nation than any which has been 
discussed since the adoption of the constitu- 











tion. It is intimately blended with the liber. 
ty and durability of the republic. Like Mr. 
Fuller, part of whose judicious speech on 
this subject we present this day to our read- 
ers, we think so far as slavery is tolerated 
here, there is a departure from our republi- 
can system. God forbid that the vested rights 
of slave-holding states should be infringed 
upon, but we think every real friend to Ame. 
rican liberty is called upon to forbid the ex- 
tension of the system. Never may it become 
a question of local difference. We know in. 
deed the northern states are profoundly 
averse to an increase of the evil, but it is not 
from this quarter we hope and expect the 
greatest opposition to it. It is from the fore- 
sight, the patriotism, the deep and consistent 
attachment to liberty in all its forms and mo- 
difications, which we have often seen evinced 
by our southern brethren, that we expect 
the most zealous and magnanimous efforts 
to. limit the evil most interesting to them. 
selves. 


Lonpox, Feb. 15. 


PARLLIMENTARY PAPERS 
Relative to the Slave Trade. 


A series of highly interesting papers, con- 
nected with the efforts of this country to 
procure the abolitiun of the slave trade, 
have been laid on the table of the house of 
commons. The following is a summary of 
these documents :— 

No conclusive arrangements having resulted 
from the conferences at London, the subject 
was resumed at Aix la Chapelle, and lord 
Castlereagh, in a despatch to earl Bathurst, 
dated Aix la Chapelle, Nov. 2, states, that in 
the conference of the 24th October, he open- 
ed to the plenipotentiaries the existing state 
of the trade in slaves, and gave notice, that 
he should, on a future day, submit to them 
two propositions—Ist, For addressing a di- 
rect appeal on the part of the five courts, to 
the king of Portugal, urging his majesty to 
decree the final abolition of the slave trade in 
his dominions, at the period already agreed 
to by Spain, namely, the 20th May, 1820; 
and 2dly, That the powers there represented 
should accept the principle of a qualified 
right of mutual visit. His lordship adds, “it 
was impossible not to perceive, in the short 
discussion which ensued, that there was con- 
siderable hesitation, especially in the French 
plenipotentiary, with regard to the principle 
of the latter measure.” ‘The principle of a 
mutual right of search seemed to involve the 
greatest difficulties. There is a paper, ad- 
dressed by lord Castlereagh, to the duke de 
Richelieu upon this subject, in which his 
lordship combats the various objections which 
had been taken to the above measure. He 
also obtained an interview with his grace the 
day after the conference, and entered into 4 
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full examination of the measure in all its bear- 
ings; *‘and though, (observes his lordship,) 
I] cannot say that 1 succeeded in shaking his 
grace’s opinions, I flatter myself I reduced 
the weight and number of his objections ; and 
that I brought his mind to feel the extreme 
inconvenience, as well as moral objection, to 
leaving the question where it is.” 

In a subsequent sitting of the congress, 
Nov. 4, a proposition, made by lord Castle- 
reagh, was adopted unanimously, “that a 
letter should be written to the king of Por- 
tugal, in the name of the sovereigns, in the 
most pressing, and at the same time the most 
affectionate terms,” in order to engage him 
to fix the 20th May, 1820, as the final term of 
the traffic in his dominions. Lord Castlereagh 
also proposed that “it would be useful, and 
perhaps necessary, to consider the trade in 
slaves as a crime against the law of nations, 
and to assimilate it to piracy.” This was sub- 
mitted as a matter for consideration merely. 

In a letter from the noble lord to earl Ba- 


thurst, dated Aix la Chapelle, Nov. 23, trans- |} 


mitting the notes of the Russian, French, 
Austrian and Prussian plenipotentiaries, upon 
the two propositions submitted to congress, 
his lordship says, ‘the result of these notes 
being extremely discouraging to our hopes, 
it was determined to view the objections 
brought forward to the measure of mutually 
conceding the right of visit, especially by the 
plenipotentiary of France. 

* After presenting this review ta the con- 
sideration of the conference, and in an audi- 
ence in which I was honoured by the em- 
peror of Russia, I took occasion to represent 
to his imperial majesty, in the strongest 
terms, the necessity of taking some effective 
measure of this nature without delay, and 
without waiting the decree of final abolition 
on the part of Portugal. 

“ His imperial majesty listened with his 
accustomed interest to my representations on 
this subject, and promised me to give direc- 
tions to his ministers, to propose that the 
consideration of the question should be re- 
opened in London with fresh instructions. 

“The modification which I have finally 
urged of this measure, and I trust, with con- 
siderable hope of success, is, that in addition 
to the limitation‘of the right of visit to the 
coast of Africa, and to a specific number of 
ships of each power, the duration of the con- 
vention should be for a limited number of 
years, say seven, at the end of which period 
the several powers would again have it in 
their power to review their decision, after 
some experience of its convenience or incon- 
venience, of its efficacy to the object, and of 
the necessity of its being renewed, regard 
being had to the then state of the illicit slave 
trade. This arrangement would sufficiently 
meet. our most pressing wants, whilst it 
would go less permanently to disturb the ac- 
knowledged principles of maritime law, as 
regulating the right of visit. By the aid of 
this latter expedient, I flatter myself that I 
have made a considerable impression in re- 
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moving the strong repugnance whith was at 
first felt to the measure.” 

The result of all these deliberations was, a 
declaration on the part of the allied sove- 
reigns, represented at congress, that they 
would instruct their respective ministers in 
London to continue the discussions upon the 
subject; and lord Castlereagh, in his last des- 
patch to the government at home, dated Pa- 
ris, Dec. 10, 1818, says, though “1 cannot 
give hopes of any immediate progress, I ven- 
ture, nevertheless, to indulge a sanguine ex- 
pectation, that if the object be pursued with 
the same persevering and conciliating tem- 
per on the part of Great Britain, which has 
already achieved so much for the cause of 
abolition, the French government may be 
brought, at no distant period, to unite their 
naval exertions with those of the other allied 
powers for the suppression of the illicit slave 
trade under the modified regulations submit- 
ted for this purpose to the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at Aix la Chapelle.” 


Lonvon, Feb. 20. 


The slave trade treaties were the subject 
of some conversation in both houses last night. 
In the house of peers, the marquis of Lans- 
downe moved for copies of any instructions 
given to commanders of his majesty’s vessels, 
and also for a copy of the appointment of the 
mixed commission, under the abolition trea- 
ties of 1817. From the answer given to the 
noble marquis by lord Melville, it appeared 
that no commission has yet been filled up, 
nor have any particular orders been given to 
the commanders of vessels. The reason as- 
signed by the first lord of the admiralty for 
this delay was, the necessity there had been 
for passing certain acts of parliament, subse- 
quent to the ratification of the treaty, before 
instructions could be given to our naval com- 
manders ; and the difficulties which had arisen 
to find persons duly qualified to fill the im- 
portant office of commissioners who were to 
act in conjunction with the commissioners. 
The same subject was brought under the at- 
tention of the house of commons by -Mr. J. 
Smyth. 


The following pertinent observations upon the 
peculiar effects of the anti-religious system, 
attempted to be introduced by the French 
philosophers, but which is now very gene- 
rally abandoned—are extracted from the 
British Review.— Boston Intel. 


Philosophers should be humble—those, 
more especially, who question rather 
than decide, should recommend their 
doubts by a tone of caution and modesty. 
The new academy never dogmatized : 
but the philosophers of France were su- 


perior to precedent and authority. Ifa. 
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rize were offered to the most imperious, 
irritable, scornful, dogmatic, and pole- 
mical body that has ever existed among 
lettered men, the authors of the Ency- 
clopeedia would bear away the palm. 
Not their brethren the old Epicure- 
ans; not the followers of Abelard and 
Ockham among the schoolmen; not the 
pedants of the sixteenth century; not 
the colleges of the Jesuits, or the Tastots 
of the Sorbonne, could in such contest 
maintain a rivalry with that illustrious 
fraternity. Touch but one of the broth- 
erhood and all the corporation was in 
arms; neither virtue, nor talents, nor 
character, nor station, could protect the 
miserable offender from the stings of the 
exasperated hive. Almost all who were 
not their friends were treated as their 
enemies: and their enemies were fools 
or hypocrites. They despised every body 
se excepted), and at last they 
espised one another. It is quite amu- 
sing to see how by continually living in 
their own little circle of antipathies they 
acquired the true sectarian spirit; and, 
though they began with exclaiming 
against want of charity in the churchmen, 
learnt to discard even the appearance of 
charity towards all but men of their own 
arty. It was thus towards Frenchmen, 
it was thus towards foreigners. Hume 
and Gibbon were tolerated, but Johnson 
was ‘a superstitious dog ? and Mr. Burke 
complains that there was an air of con- 
temptuousness about them which greatly 
detracted from the pleasure of their so- 
ciety—Among all the European com- 
munities they seem to have respected 
none but this country; and one of the 
principal reasons for this partiality ap- 
— to have been given by the learned 
arquis de Condorcet who tell us that 
‘the philosophy of Bolingbroke comment- 
ed on by Pope had established in Eng- 
land a system of rational theism, with 
morals suited to firm and reflective 
spirits. However, as Frenchmen are apt 
to ridicule without reason, so for once 
they applauded without knowledge: for 
Bolingbroke’s pompous inanities never 
deceived any body but his scholar, who 
was frightened out of his wits when he 
heard they meant infidelity ; and in spite 
of Bolingbroke, and of men much abler 
than he, christianity has at all times been 
heartily believed and loved by the mass 
of the population in this country. 








Christianity, considered apart from its 
divine credentials, was a great experi- 
ment upon mankind; and no one, we 
think, will deny that it materially exalt- 
ed the general tone of morals, and pro- 
duced the best specimens of individual 
excellence which the world has witness- 
ed. The rejection of christianity and re- 
turn to a more natural condition was al- 
so an experiment; and ‘it was fairly 
made, though upon a smaller scale.—Let 
its value be estimated by its results. Re- 
velation was first rejected in France by 
men of education and reflection; by the 
literary and scientific members of the 
community. Can a single individual of 
the body be mentioned who accredited 
his principles by a strict and consistent 
morality? We have never heard of one 
—and all the most considerable charac- 
ters among them were notoriously sul- 
lied with great and flagitious vices— 
Voltaire told the most deliberate fase- 
hoods, which even his biographer, M. de 
Condorcet, does not attempt to excuse; 
though (to show the severity of his own 
morals) he maintains that lying is just- 
fiable if oppression makes it expedien:. 
Rousseau abandoned his own offspring. 
D’Alembert insulted his Creator. Dide 
rot cheated his patroness; and his wrt 
tings are an outrage on all decency. 
Marmontel deserted the object of his 
early affections, who had been faithful te 
him through years of absence and silence; 
and he had the heartlessness to put his 
infamy upon record for the amusement 
of his grandchildren, without breathing a 
single sigh for contrition or regret. In 
the midst of all these things they con- 
tinued to applaud each other abundantly, 
and talked loudly of reason and virtue. 
By degrees the principles of the philoso- 
phers were diffused among the people, 
and at length the whole nation, by a ge- 
neral effort, threw off the yoke, and pub- 
licly renounced christianity. What en- 
sued? What bright gleams of opening 
glory and happiness illuminated the au- 
spicious enterprize? What new constel- 
lations arose to shed their influence ona 
happier era? Al! was darkness and hor- 
ror. The heavens seemed to be ‘hung 
with black.’ France was for a moment 
blotted out of Europe; and then reviving, 
like a bedlamite, from his trance, poured 
out’ her frantic rage on every surround- 
ing nation. The fall of christianity, in- 








stead of being hailed like its birth by 
angelic voices, speaking peace and love, 
was proclaimed by the groans of widows 
and orphans, and the savage howlings of 
demons.—The gospel descended upon 
earth attended with a heavenly train of 
races and virtues, with the charities 
which soften and embellish this life, and 
prepare us for a better. ‘The religion of 
nature ascended from beneath with a 
company suited to her character; mur- 
der, profligacy, proscription, civil anar- 
chy and military despotism. 

‘And yet some feelings of compassion 
are due to the men and to the nation 
whom we have condemned. They saw 
not the religion of Christ such as it pro- 
ceeded from the hands of its divine au- 
thor, lowly and self-denied, benevolent 
and spiritual, separated from sin, and su- 
perior to the vanities and the sufferings 
of this transient scene. They saw it 
debased by its alliance to a superstitious 
establishment, and sustained by a civil 
authority at once arbitrary and comtemp- 
tible. ‘They saw the profession of chris- 
tianity often united to the practice of 
vice, or the policy of a worldly ambition 
—its dogmas peremptorily enforced, and 
its precepts habitually relaxed. The 
rapid progress of infidelity in France 
sufficiently proves the decay in that 
country of essential religion. The gos- 
pel in all its power, appealing to the 
consciences of men, and carrying its 
credentials in the practice of those who 
acknowledge it, is alone capable of con- 
tending long against the pride and pas- 
sions of a people who have once thrown 
off the bondage of an ignorant and im- 
plicit faith; and those who have the 
weakness to-place their reliance on the 
authority of ancient institutions, or the 
seemly pomp of rituals and services will 
assuredly discover, when it is too late, 
that these are but the perishable forms 
in which religion is enshrined, not the 
living and immortal spirit which can 
alone protect itself and us in the hour of 
danger. This is a truth which the guilt 
and the sufferings of France are pecu- 
liarly caleulated to enforce. While we 
reprobate the men who conspired against 
christianity, and deplore their success, 
let us never forget that there were other 
conspirators still more formidable, and 
to whom that success is chiefly to be at- 
‘buted; the unfaithful ministers and 
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professors of religion, who rendered it 
weak by their dissentions, odious by their 
bigotry, and contemptible by their crimes. 


-——__-__— 


[From the London Courier, February 2.} 


An American document has found its 
way to this country, respecting which 
we think some of our contemporaries 
have formed an erroneous opinion. We 
allude to the extract from a report ad- 
dressed by the War Department of the 
United States to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the affairs of the Indias 
nations, which we published in our paper 
of yesterday. In this report, Mr. Cal- 
houn says, “ the time seems to have 
arrived when our policy toward the 
Indians should undergo an important 
change. By a proper combination of 
force and persuasion, of punishment and 
rewards, they ought to be brought with- 
in the pale of law and civilization.— 
Such small bodies, with savage customs 
and characters, cannot and ought not to 
be permitted to exist in an independent 
condition in the midst of civilized so- 
ciety.” These positions, which really 
appear to us perfectly reasonable and 
just, have been compared with the ar- 
bitrary acts and barefaced power per- 
petrated by Buonaparte towards the 
civilized and independent states of the 
continent. But we cannot discern the 
slightest similitude ;—and discarding, 
therefore, the forced comparison, we 
shall say a few words upon the ab- 
stract principles which are | contained 
in them. 

When a civilized community, go- 
verned by laws, religion, and morals, 
touches upon its frontiers bodies of bar- 
barians, whose savage and warlike habits 
render them incapable of blending with 
their more humanized neighbours, one 
of three consequences must inevitably 
take place. The savage state must 
yield to the civilized, or the latter to 
the former, or both must remain sta- 
tionary. Now the last two cases we 
take to be impossible, except where the 
civilized community is numerically in- 
ferior to the savage one, or where they 
are both equiponderant. But neither of 
these, as our readers know, is the fact 





with regard to the United States. The 
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tide of civilization is rolling westward 


with an impetuous and ever-widening 
stream; and that which Mr. Calhoun 
wishes should be done by preconcerted 
means, and according to definite princi- 
ples, will at any rate, be done, by the 
resistless force of circumstances. It is 
not with the government of the United 
States as with the European govern- 
ments, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, who, impelled by the lust of 
gain or of conquest, sent out fleets and 
armies to violate the natural liberty of 
the Indians, and usurp a power they had 
no right to exercise. The United States 
are dealing with a necessity which me- 
naces them on the very threshold of 
their own home. We might as well 
suppose, that a race of barbarians could 
be permitted to exist in Cornwall or 
Yorkshire, with independent rights and 
privileges, as that the Indian tribes 
should oppose a barrier to the west- 
ward march of American civilization. 
They must either be prepared for its 
approach, or overwhelmed by it. To 
accomplish the former object, is at least 
the necessary tendency of Mr. Calhoun’s 
propositions, if not their motive. We 
should even be inclined to contend for 
the abstract right of diffusing the bless- 
ings of civilized life, and the knowledge 
of a pure religion, by the combined 
means of persuasion and compulsion. 
In the complexity of human motives, 
and the imperfection of human instru- 
ments, it is too often our fate that to 


“do a great right,” we must “do a lit- 


tle wrong.” It is dangerous theory, we 
admit, that the end may sanctify the 
means; but what nation, what indivi- 
dual, has not found himself enthralled 
in its practice? 

We say nothing of the speculation of 
Mr. Calhoun, upon the advantages of 
securing a monopoly in the fur trade for 
the citizens of the United States. That 
is an object which America has an un- 
doubted right to pursue if she chooses; 


and we possess an equal right to coun- | 


teract her if we can, The competition 
will be attended with the customary 
good consequences of rivalry in the pur- 
suit of a public good. Whichever way 
the balance may incline, the public will 
ultimately gain. By the open avowal of 
her policy, she at least puts our traders 
on their guard. 








The origin of Paper Money. 


The invention of paper money is muc} 
more ancient than the estahlighean of 
the earliest banks. The bank of & 
George, of Genoa, the most ancient we 
know, was founded in 1407; but before 
the end of the 13th century, Koblaj, 
erandson of Genghis Khan, the Tartar 
conqueror, introduced paper money into 
China, and his example was at once fol. 
lowed by his cousin Kaigatou, the sultan 
of Persia: both were obliged to abolish 
it, on account of the great disorders it 
produced in their extensive dominions. 

Since this epoch, the Chinese govern- 
ment has again established paper mo. 
ney, and in Russia they can now show a 
“ Chinese assignat.” 

In Turkey, also, the collectors of cer- 
tain taxes deliver receipts to those who 
pay them, and these papers have the cur- 
rency of money. 

It is not pretended that paper money 
was first invented by the Moguls; on the 
contrary, its invention was every where 
as easy as its use was obvious, and par- 
ticularly attractive for al! governments 
for its temporary advantage in crises of 
difficulty. 

The idea of substituting a token, or 
promissory obligation for a present in- 
trinsic value, could occur even to a sin- 


| ple or barbarous people, of which there 


are many examples. 

Aristotle, in his Economics, tells us 
that Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
coined money of tin, which he declared 
to be legal, and equivalent to silver! 

Timotheus, the general of the Athe- 
nians, in a moment of difficulty, coined 
brass money, and assured his murmuring 
soldiers, that he would receive it, in the 
purchase of the spoils he was to make. 
We have heard much of the leathern mo- 
ney used by the Carthaginians. 

It is true, none of these are paper mo- 
ney, but resemble it, as merely “ tokens 
of value;” the money of confidence; the 
1.0. U, 

We read also of the iron money of 
Byzantium, and of some of the ancient 
cities of Greece. 

In England, our copper money is only 
a token or sign, current for nearly dou- 
ble its value as metal. 

In Russia, skins and furs have been 
used for money, but their inconvenient 
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pulk gave,rise, in early time, to an inge- 
nious representative of their natural 
coins, which was small pieces of leather 
stamped, which were used as money, to 
be liquidated by furs and skins, as ex- 
pressed. This leathern coin was used in 
some parts as the fractions of the silver 
copeck, down to the year 1700. 

Among the simple Hindoos, whose 
wants are few, and the produce of the 
earth acquired with little labour, gold 
and silver, or even copper or iron, are of 
no great value in comparison ; and their 
small money is cowry shells, collected 
on the shores of Ceylon and of the Mal- 
dive Islands; these shells have been the 
current money of the Mongols, of Ben- 
gal, and Botan, as well as of Guinea. On 
the discovery of America, grains of Ca- 
cao served for money. In Abyssinia, 
their merchandises are valued by salt 
and pepper; at Newfoundland, by cod 
fish; in Virginia, by tobacco; in Ice- 
land, by a sort of wool; pieces of nan- 
keen serve for the money of compari- 
son, in the exchanges between the Chi- 
nese and the Russians, at Kiakiu; among 
the Greeks of the lower Empire, pieces 
of silk performed this function; m an- 
cient chronicles, gold, silver, and silk, 
are mentioned equally as money. 

The basis of the currency of the Chi- 
nese and of the Russians, seems to be 
more curious and substantial than any 
other. ‘The small coins of the Chinese 
appear to cost more in the labour of fa- 
brication than they are worth in their 
currency: they cannot, therefore, be 
forged, and the material is a mixed me- 
tal worth less in the crucible, or for ex- 
portation, than in its use as coin. 

In Russia, the abundant base of their 
currency is copper, whose value in coin 
is less than in commerce as metal: this 
is an unusual condition, but a happy one 
as far as it extends. 

As riches and circulations increased 
with civilization and confidence, and af- 
ter the discovery of America, and the 
working in its mines, gold and silver 
took with “advantage the place of all 
these expedients; one step further has 
been taken, on the basis of credit, in the 
use of paper money. 

_ Metallic money, in its value, its quan- 
tity, its facility and rapidity of circula- 
tion, in its transport and presence, can 


gencies of our trade and exchanges: pa- 
per is become indispensable every where 
in foreign commerce, and as useful as ne- 
cessary in the great internal trade of an 
improved, active, and productive coun- 
try. —Eng. paper. 


ON THE AMERICAN BAR. 


The Montreal Herald, after noticing 
the rich fund of eloquence expended in 
the debate on the Seminole war, takes 
occasion at the same time to compliment 
us for the unbounded share of talent 
which is brought to light by means of 
our popular institutions, our free press, 
our public meetings, our various legisla- 
tive assemblies, and, we may add, by 
means of our Bar. The extent of our rich- 
es in legal acquirement and forensic ora- 
tory is not in fact known beyond the con- 
fines of our own country. If the finer 
fruits of literature and the liberal arts 
have not yet ripened under our Western 
sun ; if patronage has not yet awakened 
the powers of the poet, nor the circum- 
stances of a new country given full scope 
to the studies of the mathematician and 
votary of natural science, we can at least 
boast of our profound lawyers and elo- 
quent advocates. We have shown our 
capacity to achieve in science all that 
depends on mental vigour. We have ex- 
celled in mechanical invention, as well 
as in the science of law and government. 

This proves that occasions are but 
wanting to kindle the genius of our 
countrymen, and make us as renowned 
in science, in art, and literature, as we 
are already distinguished for our com- 
mercial enterprise and energy of purpose. 
In such pursuits as hold out sufficient in- 
ducements, we have not been eclipsed, 
considering the recency of our existence, 
either in powers of imagination or pa- 
tience of research. The law is a voca- 
tion that allures the largest share of ta- 
lent which our country produces, not 
because we are a people litigious, but 
because it is a path the most brilliant in 

romises of future advantage; because 
it presents the shortest ascent to the 
heights of power and popularity ; because 
it holds the advocate out to the constant 
view of his fellow citizens. ‘The compe- 
titors for public honours and distinctions 
crowd and jostle each other on this road 





no longer be suitable or equal to the exi- 
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We are, in short, a free people. We 
value our personal and political rights; 
we prize, above all our other advantages, 
our laws, which secure these, and cher- 


ish and distinguish those who dictate 


their rich gifts of mind to expound and 
illustrate and preserve them. This libe- 
ral profession yields, therefore, the most 
substantial and brilliant rewards that can 
be presented to the citizen of a popular 
government. I[t is no subject of surprise, 
in consequence, that our various bars at- 
tract our largest share of talent, and af- 
ford so many nurseries of the future 
statesman and public orator; that they 
develope, because of the unbounded com- 
petition they produce, the ambition and 
intellectual powers of our countrymen 
on a scale proportionately large, and 
that our halls of justice are constantly 
illumined with the lights of learning and 
genius, and embellished with the graces 
of eloquence. Our free institutions must 
continue to send forth an uninterrupted 
succession of such spirits, who will car- 
ry our renown in this department of 
knowledge to a still higher point, be- 
cause within this sphere lie the strong- 
est motives to exertion and the richest 
prizes to public ambition.—Southern 
Patriot. 


MARVELLOUS. 


A circumstance has recently taken 
place at Fahlun, the capital of Dalecar- 
lia, in Sweden, which might figure with 
advantage in a novel. In working to es- 
tablish a new communication between 
two shafts of a mine, the body of a 
miner was discovered in a state of per- 
fect preservation, and impregnated with 
vitriolic water. This body was quite 
soft, but hardened on being exposed to 
the air. No one could identify the indi- 
vidual; it was only recollected that the 
accident by which he had been buried in 
the earth had taken place fifty years ago. 
All inquiries as to the name of the suf- 
ferer, had already ceased, when a decre- 
pid woman, leaning upon crutches, slowly 
advanced towards the corpse, and knew 
it to be that of a young man to whom she 
had been promised in marriage half a 
century ago. She threw herself on the 
body, which had the appearance of 
bronze, bathed it with tears, and fainted 


HUMAN PETRIFACTION—ARCHBISHOP OF JERUSALEM. 


with joy at having once more beheld the 
object of her affection, this side the graye 
It is easier to conceive than to trace the 
contrast offered by this couple—the one 
buried fifty years ago still answering jj 
the appearances of youth; while the other 
weighed down by age, evinced all the 
fervency of youthful love-—Eng. paper. 





The Archbishop of Jerusalem, 


The Syrian archbishop of Jerusalem, 
Gregorio Pietro Giarve, .has lately arr. 
ved in this country, and has taken up his 
residence in Frith-street, Soho. He js 
in the dress of the Apostle St. James, 
with the blue turban, a loose robe, &c, 
His long beard, and venerable and apos- 
‘tolic appearance, attract great notice, 
and excite much curiosity. We learn, 
that the archbishop’s object in visiting 
England is to solicit assistance, and ob- 
tain some of the machinery, to establish 
a printing press at Mount Lebanon, for 
the purpose of preparing, and there dis- 
tributing correct editions of the Sacred 
Scriptures in the Syriac language. Al- 
though Mount Lebanon is under the do- 
minion of a Christian prince, nearly all 
the rest of Syria is governed by, and 
composed of Turks. Not a few of these 
have lately become Christians, for the 
fanatic fury of their faith seems every 
day abating. ‘To gain many, very many, 
from Mahometanism over to Christianity, 
little more seems wanting than to distri- 
bute copies of the Bible amongst the Sy- 
rian Turks, in their own language; but to 
prepare such works has been found here- 
tofore generally impracticable. The edi- 
tions of the Bible printed in this country, 
for most parts of the East, have, from 
their total innaccuracy, been utterly use- 
less. We believe, we may venture to 
say, without any offence to the learned, 
that none but a native ought to attempt 
to be the corrector of a Syriac press. A 
single mistake in the placing of a point 
may make the same word convey 4 
meaning the most ludicrous, for what the 
author intended to be of a precisely op- 
posite character. As the Archbishop un- 
dertakes to be himself the corrector ol 
the press about to be established; and as 
the learned prelate has travelled far, re- 
lying on the liberality and Christian 








feeling of England, we sincerely trust, 
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hat the stranger’s reception here may 
be such as his sacred mission and cha- 
acter eminently deserve—Eng. paper. 
BARNAVELT. | 
After the death of this virtuous and 
intrepid grand pensionary of Holland, 
who suffered rather for reasons of policy 
and for his opposition to Prince Maurice, 
the Stadtholder, than for any thing else, 
his children entered into a conspiracy 
against the prince, were detected, and 
condemned to death. Their mother 
waited upon the Stadtholder to beg their 
lives. He told her, he was surprised 
that she, who had never begged the life 
of her husband, should now request the 
lives of her sons. ‘My Lord,’ replied she, 
‘I did not ask the remission of the sen- 
tence of my husband, because I knew 
that he was innocent; but I ask the lives 
of my sons, because I am well assured 
of their guilt’ —Seward’s Anec. 


WAGER OF BATTLE. 


The British parliament have abolished 
the cruel and absurd law, sanctioning the 
termination of disputes by individual 
combat. Whatever might have been its 
uses in the barbarous ages when it found 
its way into the British statute books, it 
was argued that it was now a disgrace to 
civilization. 


Usury Laws in the State of Illinois. 


The legislature have passed a law re- 
sulating the rate of interest at six per 
cent.—authorizing the contracting par- 
ties, however, to agree specially upon 
any greater or less rate of interest, and 


such agreement is made good and valid. 
[ Zllin. Intel. 


om 
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tradition afloat that can throw light on 
these very curious remains, which have 
undergone hitherto buta very slight in- 
vestigation.— Yankee. 

The emperor Alexander arrived at St. 
Petersburg, on his return from his excur- 
sion through the western kingdoms of 
Europe, January 5th. ! 

Accounts from Sierra Leone, to Dec, 
21, say that the expedition to the inte- 
rior cannot succeed. It had not ad- 
vanced a step for the last two months, 
and government had declined granting 
any further supplies. 

The Persian ambassador, Mirza Ab- 
doul Hassan Khan, has arrived at Vien- 
na, on his way to London. He brings 
with him a beautiful Circassian girl, a 
present from the Grand Vizier of Tur- 
key. She is guarded by three black 
eunuchs. 


Considerable agitation has been ex- 
cited among the Westphalian catholics, 
in consequence of the recent suppres- 
sion, by the Prussian government, of the 
catholic university and theological semi- 
nary at Paderborn. A remonstrance on 
the subject had been transmitted to Ber- 
lin. As a further proof of the unfriendly 
disposition of the Prussian cabinet to- 
wards the catholics, it is stated, that 
their schools at Breslau and Munster, 
the convent of Nauenzelle, and the mix- 
ed university of Erfurt, have also been 
lately suppressed. 


TOMBUCTOO, 


A young French traveller, nephew of 
count Mollien, ex-minister, has succeed- 
ed in reaching Tombuctoo by way of Se- 
negal. His family has just received a 
letter from him, in which he announces 


In Sandy, one of the Orkney Isles, the ! his safe arrival in that celebrated town, 


sand has lately been blown away to the 
depth of nearly twenty feet, and has dis- 
covered the remains of buildings of a re- 
mote antiquity, enclosed by stone walls 


hitherto unknown to Europeans, and 
which the unfortunate Mungo Park twice 
vainly attempted to reach.—French pa- 


per. 





nearly half a.mile in extent; some of 
the houses are very large, and roofed 
with stones of prodigious size. There 
are circular tumuli, each.containing three 
graves, none of which are more than four 


The name of the “ New Tales of My 
Landlord,” which are in preparation, is 
Montrose, founded it is supposed on 
the exploits of the gallant marquis of 





leet six inches in length, and there is no 





| that title.—Boston Intelligencer. 





Poetry. 


NEW SONGS BY MOORE—WESTERN MELODIES. 





NEW SONGS.—BY MOORE. 
Oft in the Stilly Night. 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumbers chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night, &c. 


When I remember all X 
The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in winter weather, 
I feel like one, who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 


Whose lights are fled, whose garland’s dead, 


And all but he degferted.~  . | 
Thus in the stilly night, &c. 


Hark, the Vesper Hymn is stealing. 


‘ 


Hark, the vesper hymn is stealing 
O’er the waters soft and clear— 
Nearer yet, and nearer pealing, 
Now it bursts upon the ear. 
Jubelate, Amen. 
Farther now, now farther stealing, 
Soft it fades upon the ear; 
Farther now, &c. 
Soft it fades, &c. 





Now like moonlight waves retreating, 
To the shore it dies along, 

Now like angry surges meeting, 
Breaks the mingled tide of song. 

Hark again, like waves retreating, 
To the shore it dies along. 

Hark again, &c. 
To the shore, &c. 





[FROM THE PORT FOLIO. | 
THE BANKS; OR WESTERN MELODIES. 
Air—* Oh! blame not the Bard.’’ 


Oh! blame not the banks, if they fly to sus- 
pension, ) 
Where Av’rice lies carelessly smiling at 
Shame; 
They would have done better, and ’twas their 
intention, ' 
T’have paid the last dollar, and died in a 
flame. 
That box which now languishes Jone in the 
corner, 
Might have yielded delight to the country- 
: man’s heart, 


And the teller alive to the impulse of jo. 
nour, 
Would have paid it with gladness, and see), 
it depart. 


But alas for the banks, their fame is fone by 
And that credit is droken which us’d but ig 
bend, 
O’er their fall, each director in secret myy 
sigh, 
For ’tis interest to love them, but shame ty 
defend. 
Unpriz’d are their notes, or at ten per ceny, 
selling, 
Unhonour’d at home, unredeem’d on de. 
mand: 
But still they’ve a merit—I joy in the telling, 
They’re taken for pork, though rejected 
for land. 


Then blame not the banks though they cease 
to redeem, 
(We should try to forget what we never 
can heal) 
Oh! furnish the dust; let the dollars but 
gleam, 
Through the gloom of their vaults, and 
mark how they’d feel! 
That instant they’d pay! on demand they'd 
throw down, } 
The branch paper so lov’d, or the gold so 
ador’d, 
While the eagle, the dollar, and old Spanish 
crown, 
Would jingle in concert, and shine on the 
board. 


But as glory is gone! ev’ry dog has his 


yy 
Yet their fame (such as ’tis) shall abide in 
my songs, 
Not e’en in the hour when my heart is most 
will t cease to remember their notes or 
their wrongs, 
The stranger in passing each village shali say, 
(As he eyes the sad spot with his hand on 
his breast) 
THERE ONCE stoop A Bank! but unable to 
_~pay, 
It suspended itself, and has now gone to rest! 
OHIO BARD. 


[From the Liverpool Mercury, Feb. 24, 1819.j 


We believe the following lines have never 
before appeared in print; they are said to 
have been written by John Hobhouse, €34- 
the present candidate for Westminster, and 
addressed by him to his friend Lord Byron. 





Bard of ungentle wayward mood, 
°Tis said of you when in the lap, 
The nurse to tempt thee to thy food, 








Would squeeze a lemon in thy pap; 


At vinegar how danced thine eyes, 
Before thy lips a word could utter; 

And oft the dame to hush thy cries, 
Strew’d wormwood on thy bread and butter: 
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4nd when in childhood’s frolic hour 
~ Thow’dst weave a garland for thine hair, 
The nettle bloomed a chosen flower, 

And native thistle flourish’d there. 


For sugar-plums thou ne’er didst pine, 
Thy teeth no sweetmeats ever hurt, 

The sloe-juice was thy favourite wine, 
And bitter almonds thy desert. 


Mustard, how strong so’er the sort is, 

Could ne’er draw moisture from thine eye, 
Not galls, nor even aquafortis, 

Could ever set thy face awry. 


Thus train’d a satirist, thy mind 
Soon caught the bitter, sharp and sour, 
And all their various powers combin’d, 
Produced Childe Harold and the Giaour. 








Literature and Acience. 





Literary Notice. 


We are much pleased to observe that 
Mr. Brackenridge, who is already so well 
known to the literary world, for the va- 
luable productions of his pen, is engaged 
in preparing for the press a new work, 
to be entitled, “ Voyage to South Ame- 
rica.” ‘This country is daily acquiring 
increasing interest in the minds of states- 
men, politicians, and philosophers ; and 
less is actually known of its internal 
state, its susceptibilities, its various poli- 
tical divisions, and ‘its future hopes and 
prospects, than of almost any ether coun- 
try on the globe. The official situation 
of Mr. Brackenridge, added to his un- 
wearied industry in collecting facts, and 
lus correct judgment, cannot fail to ren- 
der. this work universally interesting— 
and we sincerely hope the patronage of 


the public will be such as to ensure him |} 


a reward for his labours. 


[ Fed. Gaz. 


[FROM THE LONDON CHAMPION. | 


The use of cast iron has become ver 
general in Russia; it is formed into bal- 
conies, staircases, ornaments in relief for 
the fronts of houses, &c. Prince Labonfi 
has lately built a palace at St. Peters- 
burg, on which he has expended upwards 
of three millions and a half of rubles, 
and has ordered forty-two colossal pillars, 
and the architectural ornaments for the 
grand front, to be cast at one of the prin- 
cipal iron founderies in Russia. In the 
gardens of Zarskazelo, an immense tri- 
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umphal arch of cast iron was erected 
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some months ago; this gigantic mass 
was fitted up in the short space of four 
days. Since that time, the emperor Alex- 
ander has given orders for the construc- 
tion of a pavilion, of which the walls, 
cupola, peristyle, &c. are all to be cast 
iron. 


M. Schmidt, an inhabitant of Meck- 
lenburg, has lately invented a machine, 
which ploughs and harrows the land with- 
out human assistance. It is put in mo- 
tion by four large wind mill sails—The 
inventor has presented a model of it to 
the duke of Mecklenburg, and intends to 
submit it to the Mecklenburg agricultural 
society for examination. 

The Icelandic poet, John Thorlakson, 
who has translated Milton’s Paradise 
Lost into the Icelandic language, lives 
at Baegisa, in a poor cottage. The door 
of his room is scarcely four feet high, 
and the room itself but eight feet long 
and six feet broad. In this room stands 
his bed, and close to the door, opposite 
a small square window, a table, on which 
he has written his poems. The situation 
of his dwelling may properly be called 
poetical, being Setween three mountains 
near streams and water-falls, where there 
is on every side a prospect of moun- 
tains, 4000 feet high. His whole mcome, 
from the parishes of Baegisa and Beka, 
amounts to about thirty dollars. (six 
pounds sterling.) 


— 


[FROM THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. | 


Sugar of the Beet Root. 


The endeavours that were made in 
France during the war, to procure sugar 
from the beet rvot in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy the demands of the popula- 
tion, were very successful, and it was 
— of excellent quality. The peace, 

owever, by reopening the ports, and al- 
lowing the introduction of the cane sugar, 
tended to paralyze that branch of agri- 
cultural industry, for which, however, 
some strong exertions have since been 
made by the philosophers of France. 

The following is given as the state- 
ment of the expense and returns of the 
manufactory of M. Chaptal, and if there 
are no unstated objections to its intro- 
duction, it is difficult to account for the 





j 


preference given to cane sugar. 





Poctrp. 


NEW SONGS.—BY MOORE. 
Oft in the, Stilly Night. 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumbers chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night, &c. 





When I remember all ‘ 
The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in winter weather, 
I feel like one, who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted; 
Whose lights are fled, whose garland’s dead, 
And all but he deserted. ~ vt 
Thus in the stilly night, &c. 


Hark, the Vesper Hymn is stealing. 


‘ Hark, the vesper hymn is stealing 
O’er the waters soft and clear— 
Nearer yet, and nearer pealing, 
Now it bursts upon the ear. 
Jubelate, Amen. 
Farther now, now farther stealing, 
Soft it fades upon the ear; 
Farther now, &c. 
Soft it fades, &c. 





Now like moonlight waves retreating, 
To the shore it dies along, 

Now like angry surges meeting, 
Breaks the mingled tide of song. 

Hark again, like waves retreating, 
To the shore it dies along. 

Hark again, &c. 
To the shore, &c. 





[FROM THE PORT FOLIO. | 
THE BANKS; OR WESTERN MELODIES. 
Air—* Oh! blame not the Bard.” 


Oh! blame not the banks, if they fly to sus- 
pension, 
Where Av’rice lies carelessly smiling at 
Shame; 
They would have done better, and ’twas their 
intention, ' 
T’have paid the last dollar, and died in a 
flame. 
That box which now languishes Jone in the 
corner, 
Might have yielded delight to the country- 
man’s heart, 
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And the teller alive to the impulse of jo. 
nour, 
Would have paid it with gladness, and seer, 
it depart. 


But alas for the banks, their fame is gone by 
And that credit is broken which us’d but ig 
bend, 
O’er — fall, each director in secret must 
sigh, 
For ’tis interest to love them, but shame to 
defend. 
Unpriz’d are their notes, or at ten per cent, 
selling, 
Unhonour’d at home, unredeem’d on de. 
mand: 
But still they’ve a merit—I joy in the telling, 
They’re taken for pork, though rejected 
for land. 


Then blame not the banks though they cease 


to redeem, 
(We should try to forget what we never 
can heal) 
Oh! furnish the dust; let the dollars but 
gleam, 


Through the gloom of their vaults, and 
mark how they’d feel! 
That instant they’d pay! on demand they'd 
throw down, ; 
The branch paper so lov’d, or the gold so 
ador’d, 
While the eagle, the dollar, and old Spanish 
crown, 
Would jingle in concert, and shine on the 
board. 


But oS glory is gone! ev’ry dog has his 


Y> 
Yet their fame (such as ’tis) shall abide in 
my songs, 
Not e’en in the hour when my heart is most 
ay, 
will T cease to remember their notes or 
their wrongs, 
The stranger in passing each village shall say, 
(As he eyes the sad spot with his hand on 
his breast) 
THERE ONCE stoop A Bank! but unable to 
_ ‘pay, 
It suspended itself, and has now gone to rest! 
OHLO BARD. 


== 
[From the Liverpool Mercury, Feb. 24, 1819. 


We believe the following lines have never 
before appeared in print; they are said to 
have been written by John Hobhouse, €94- 
the present candidate for Westminster, and 
addressed by him to his friend Lord Byron. 








Bard of ungentle wayward mood, 
*Tis said of you when in the lap, 
The nurse to tempt thee to thy food, 
Would squeeze a lemon in thy pap; 


At vinegar how danced thine eyes, 
Before thy lips a word could utter; 

And oft the dame to hush thy cries, 
Strew’d wormwood on thy bread and butter: 
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And when in childhood’s frolic hour 
Thou’dst weave a garland for thine hair, 
The nettle bloomed a chosen fiower, 
And native thistle flourish’d there. 


For sugar-plums thou ne’er didst pine, 
Thy teeth no sweetmeats ever hurt, 

The sloe-juice was thy favourite wine, 
And bitter almonds thy desert. 


Mustard, how strong so’er the sort is, 

Could ne’er draw moisture from thine eye, 
Not galls, nor even aquafortis, 

Could ever set thy face awry. 


Thus train’d a satirist, thy mind 
Soon caught the bitter, sharp and sour, 
And all their various powers combin’d, 
Produced Childe Harold and the Giaour. 








Literature and Science. 





Literary Notice. 


We are much pleased to observe that 
Mr. Brackenridge, who is already so well 
known to the literary world, for the va- 
luable productions of his pen, is engaged 
in preparing for the press a new work, 


to be entitled, “ Voyage to South Ame- |} 


rica.” This country is daily acquiring 
increasing interest in the minds of states- 
men, politicians, and philosophers; and 
less is actually known of its internal 
state, its susceptibilities, its various poli- 
tical divisions, and ‘its future hopes and 
prospects, than of almost any other coun- 
try on the globe, ‘The official situation 
of Mr. Brackenridge, added to his un- 
wearied industry in collecting facts, and 
lis correct judgment, cannot fail to ren- 
der. this work universally interesting— 
and we sincerely hope the patronage of 


the public will be such as to ensure him |} 


areward for his labours. _—[ Fed. Gaz. 


iieet 


[FROM THE LONDON CHAMPION, | 


The use of cast iron has become ver 
general in Russia; it is formed into bal. 
conies, staircases, ornaments in relief for 
the fronts of houses, &c. Prince Labonfi 
has lately built a palace at St. Peters- 
burg, on which he has expended upwards 
of three miilions and a half of rubles, 
and has ordered forty-two colossal pillars, 
and the architectural ornaments for the 
grand front, to be cast at one of the prin- 
cipal iron founderies in Russia. In the 


gardens of Zarskazelo, an immense tri- 
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some months ago; this gigantic mass 
was fitted up in the short space of four 
days. Since that time, the emperor Alex- 
ander has given orders for the construc- 
tion of a pavilion, of which the walls, 
cupola, peristyle, &c. are all to be cast 
iron. 


M. Schmidt, an inhabitant of Meck- 
lenburg, has lately invented a machine, 
which ploughs and harrows the land with- 
out human assistance. It is put in mo- 
tion by four large wind mill sails.—The 
inventor has presented a model of it to 
the duke of Mecklenburg, and intends to 
submit it to the Mecklenburg agricultural 
society for examination. 


The Icelandic poet, John Thorlakson, 
who has translated Milton’s Paradise 
Lost into the Icelandic language, lives 
at Baegisa, in a poor cottage. ‘The door 
of his room is scarcely four feet high, 
and the room itself but eight feet long 
and six feet broad. In this room stands 
his bed, and close to the door, opposite 
a small square window, a table, on which 
he has written his poems. The situation 
of his dwelling may properly be called 
poetical, being between three mountains 
near streams and water-falls, where there 
is on every side a prospect of moun- 
tains, 4000 feet high. His whole mcome, 
from the parishes of Baegisa and Beka, 
amounts to about thirty dollars (six 
pounds sterling.) 


[FROM THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. | 


Sugar of the Beet Root. 


The endeavours that were made in 
France during the war, to procure sugar 
from the beet rvot in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy the demands of the popula- 
tion, were very successful, and it was 
— of excellent quality. The peace, 

owever, by reopening the ports, and al- 
lowing the introduction of the cane sugar, 
tended to paralyze that branch of agri- 
cultural industry, for which, however, 
some strong exertions have since been 
made by the philosophers of France. 

The following is given as the state- 
ment of the expense and returns of the 
manufactory of M. Chaptal, and if there 
are no unstated objections to its intro- 
duction, it is difficult to account for the 
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Forty-five French acres were sown 
with beet root; the produce equalled 
700,000 lbs. . 


Charges. Francs: 
Sowing, pulling, carriage, and ex- 
nses of the manufactory for 


79 days of actual work, 7000 
Workmen, 2075 
Fuel, 4500 
Animal charcoal, 1100 
Repairs, interest of capital, &c. 4000 





Francs, 18,675 


Produce. lbs. 
Rough sugar of the first crystal- 
lization, 
Sugar obtained by further process 
rom the molasses, 


29,132 


10,960 





Total of rough sugar, 40,092 


Besides which, there were 158,000 lbs. 
of refuse, which was excellent food for 
cattle, and a large, quantity of exhaust- 
ed molasses, which might be converted 
into spirit. 


—_— 


Pompeia, Herculaneum, &c. 


The idea that Pompeia and Hercula- 
neum were destroyed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 79, has been very 
generally received. A new opinion, how- 
ever, has been advanced respecting the 
destruction of these two cities, which 
attributes it to a rising of the waters of 
the sea, and a deposition of finely di- 
vided matter from them. It is asserted, 
that a formation similar to that which 
covers Pompeia, is daily forming on the 
shores at Naples, and that Herculaneum 
is covered by a mass of tufa, and not by 
lava. There is little doubt but that Her- 
culaneum has been buried in consequence 
of the action of water, but whether by a 
wave of the sea, or by torrents thrown 
out from the volcano, is more uncertain. 
Pompeia has probably been covered by a 
gradual fall of ashes. 


{From London and Liverpool Papers. ] 


Ingenious Invention.—Mr. Bayne ex- 
hibited, on the basin of the Caledonian 
Canal, the model of a frigate, to be im- 
pelled by the power of the screw against 
wind and tide. Several gentlemen at- 
tended to witness the success of the ex- 
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periment, and were highly gratified } 
the manner in which this “ fairy frigate” 
performed her various evolutions. The 
simplicity of this ingenious contrivance 
has been much adinired. 

Among the works lately published jn 
London, 1s the life of James II. king of 
England, &c. collected out of memoirs, 
written by his own hand, together with 
the king’s advice to his son, and his ma. 





jesty’s will. Published from the original 
Stuart Manuscripts in Carlton House: 
by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, L.L.D. in 2 
vols. 4to. 


Mr. William Roscoe has published a 
' volume, entitled, Observations on Penal 
Jurisprudence, with an appendix, con- 
taining the latest reports of the State 
Prisons of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Massachusetts, and other documents. 


Mr. Payne’s tragedy of Brutus was 
performed at Drury Lane theatre, Feb. 
18, for the forty-third time. 





An experiment has been tried in the 
dock yard of Portsmouth, to ascertain if 
a grass, the common produce of New 
Zealand, and which may be cut down 
three times a year, is applicable to mak- 
ing large and small ropes. A favourable 
report, we.understand, is made of it. 
The article is strong and pliable, and 
very silky in its nature. It ,can be 
brought into this country at less than £8 
per ton—one-seventh the cost of hemp. 

M. Belzoni, an eminent Italian scho- 
lar, has made a tour in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Troy; and at the date of his 
last letter, was at Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, pursuing his researches with ac- 
mc He promises, on his return te 
England, to publish his travels. 
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